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PROGRAM 


String Trio in B-flat major, D. 581 Franz Schubert 

Allegro moderate (1797-1828) 

Andante 

Menuetto: Allegretto 
Rondo: Allegretto 


Piano Quartet in G minor, Op. 45 Gabriel Faure 

Allegro molto moderate (1845-1924) 

Allegro molto 
Adagio non troppo 
Allegro molto 


INTERMISSION 


Piano Quartet in C minor, Op. 60, “Werther” Johannes Brahms 

Allegro non troppo (1833-1897) 

Scherzo: Allegro 

Andante 

Finale: Allegro comodo 


The members of the EBENE QUARTET are represented by Melvin Kaplan, Inc., 
115 College Street, Burlington, Vermont 05401 
www.melkap.com 
http://www.quatuorebene.com/en 

ORION WEISS is represented by IMG Artists 
http://www.imgartists.com/ 


This concert is performed on the Edith McConica Steinway piano. 

The photographing, sound recording, or videotaping of this performance without the written permission of the 
Faculty of Music is strictly prohibited. 

We kindly request that you switch off your cellular phones, pagers, watch beepers, and any other electronic devices 
that could emit a potentially unwelcomed sound. 



Program Notes 


FRANZ SCHUBERT 

String Trio in B-Flat Major, D. 581 

It was while Schubert was working as an 
assistant elementary school teacher (a job 
he detested) from 1814 to 1817 that he 
became a professional composer. In June 
1816 he wrote the cantata Prometheus , the 
first composition for which he was paid. In 
September of that year he also wrote a single 
movement (D. 471) of what was probably 
intended to be a four-movement string trio 
and the following September finished an 
entire four-movement trio (D. 581), his only 
two essays in the form. 

The string trios have two important 
features in common: both look back more 
to eighteenth-century forms and styles than 
ahead to the nineteenth-century methods 
of composition with which Schubert later 
became identified. Also, both are rather slight, 
unprepossessing works that succeed entirely 
on the basis of their ingenuous charm, 
warmth, and wealth of melody. 

Although the Second String Trio in the 
key of B-flat major is a short piece, written 
for a small groups of instruments and not 
containing any ringing climaxes or tearful 
laments, it nevertheless presents a wide 
range of musical and emotional expression 
within the confines Schubert set for himself. 

The first theme sounds like someone (the 
violin) recounting a series of events, each one 
different, while the others (viola and cello) 
listen with interest and add comments from 
time to time. The second theme is structured 
as a musical conversation between various 
pairs of players. A final rhythmic motif played 
by the violin brings the exposition to a close. 
The development includes a brilliant part for 
the violin, written in the style of a coloratura 
Italian opera aria. A regular recapitulation 
follows, and the movement ends quietly. 

Cast in simple ternary A-B-A form, the 
violin carries all the thematic burden in the 
first section of the slow movement with its 


highly ornamented melodic line. The cello 
starts the densely textured contrasting middle 
part. Schubert then brings back the opening, 
this time even more decorated and free. 

The Menuetto is an outpouring of melody, 
beguilingly inventive with very original 
harmonic upnderpinning. The trio is the 
violist’s chance to shine, having the leading 
voice throughout, after which the Menuetto 
returns. 

The last movement is a jaunty rondo. 

The mostly staccato main theme is followed 
by an articulation that becomes generally 
smooth and legato for the first episode. After a 
shortened repeat of the prime melody, a new 
vitality enters with the second episode. The 
movement ends with a final statement of the 
opening theme. 


GABRIEL FAURE 

Quartet in G minor, Op. 45 

Faure was born in Pamiers, Ariege, Midi-Pyre¬ 
nees, toToussaint-Honore Faure and Marie- 
Antoinette-Helene Lalene-Laprade. He was 
sent to live with a foster-nurse for four years; 
then, at the age of nine, he was sent to study 
at the Ecole Niedermeyer, a school which 
prepared church organists and choir directors 
in Paris, and continued there for eleven years. 
He studied with several prominent French 
musicians, including Camille Saint-Saens, 
who introduced him to the music of several 
contemporary composers, including Robert 
Schumann and Franz Liszt. 

In 1870 Faure enlisted in the army and 
took part in the action to raise the Siege of 
Paris during the Franco-Prussian War. During 
the Paris Commune he stayed at Rambouil- 
let and in Switzerland, where he taught at 
the transported Ecole Niedermeyer. When he 
returned to Paris in October of 1871, he was 
appointed organist at Saint-Sulpice, and be¬ 
came a regular at Saint-Saens’ salon. Here he 
met many prominent Parisian musicians and 


with those he met there and at the salon of 
Pauline Garcia-Viardot he formed the Societe 
Nationale de Musique. 

In 1874 Faure stopped working at Saint- 
Sulpice and began to fill in at the Eglise de la 
Madeleine for Saint-Saens during his many 
absences. When Saint-Saens retired in 1877 
Faure became choirmaster. In the same year 
he became engaged to Marianne Viardot, 
daughter of Pauline, but the engagement was 
later broken off by Marianne. Following this 
disappointment he traveled to Weimar, where 
he met Liszt, and Cologne in order to see 
productions of Richard Wagner’s Der Ring des 
Nibelungen. Faure admired Wagner, but was 
one of few composers of his generation not to 
come under his influence. 

In 1883 Faure married Marie Fremiet, 
with whom he had two sons. In order to sup¬ 
port his family Faure spent most of his time 
organizing daily services at the Eglise de la 
Madeleine and teaching piano and harmony 
lessons. Fie only had time to compose during 
the summers. He earned almost no money 
from his compositions because his publisher 
bought them, copyright and all, for 50 francs 
each. During this period Faure wrote several 
large-scale works, in addition to many piano 
pieces and songs, but he destroyed many of 
them after a few performances, only retaining 
a few movements in order to re-use motives. 

The G minor Quartet, written in 1885 
and 1886, has great rhythmic drive. With 
the Second Violin Sonata it is the only work 
where Faure used the fashionable cyclical 
method of composition: the same themes are 
used, transmuted, in different movements. 

But unlike Franck’s conscious thematic 
quotations, Faure’s themes generate their 
own organic transformations: the unity is felt 
rather than proclaimed. The first theme of the 
first movement (reputedly connected with the 
sounds of a forge in his youth at Montgauzy) 
is built up of short nuclear cells that are 
self-generating. The Scherzo features some 
of the devices of the first Quartet, such as 
pizzicato, but here there is a new, fantastic, 
almost violent streak. The Adagio opens 
with a viola solo that could not have been 


written for any other instrument. The mood 
of reverie was subconsciously reminiscent, 
according to a letter to his wife, of the evening 
bells of Cadirac from his childhood: the later 
section has a typically rocking movement so 
often featured in his Barcarolles for piano. 

The Finale is a driving, energetic waltz. The 
Quartet belongs to the same year as another 
masterpiece, the Requiem. 

Gabriel Faure died in Paris from 
pneumonia in 1924. He was given a state 
funeral at the Eglise de la Madeleine and is 
buried in the Cimetiere de Passy in Paris. 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 

Piano Quartet in C minor, Op. 60, “Werther” 

Brahms first worked on the C minor piano 
quartet from 1854 to 1856, a period of great 
strain and anxiety for the young composer. 
With his benefactor and dear friend Robert 
Schumann suffering with severe mental 
illness, Brahms found himself torn between 
fidelity to Robert and deep affection for 
Clara, Schumann’s wife. When Robert was 
hospitalized, Brahms rushed to Diisseldorf 
to help Clara and her seven children through 
those difficult days. During that period Brahms 
wrote to her, “Would to God that I were 
allowed this day ... to repeat to you with my 
own lips that I am dying for love of you.” He 
remained with her only until Schumann died 
in July 1856. 

Many of the complex and turbulent 
emotions Brahms was suffering seem to 
have flowed into the piano quartet. When 
Brahms played through the piece, though, he 
was not pleased and set it aside for further 
work. Seventeen years later, in 1873, Brahms 
finally returned to the quartet. He transposed 
the key to C minor, from the original C-sharp 
minor, thus making the parts easier for the 
string players. Of the original work, he kept 
the third movement intact, revised the first, 
and composed entirely new second and fourth 
movements. 

The recast version was completed 
during a summer holiday near Heidelberg in 


1875, some twenty years after its original 
conception, but the feeling tone remained 
the same. “You may place a picture on the 
title page,” he wrote to the publisher when 
submitting the manuscript, “namely a head 
- with a pistol in front of it.” This will give 
you some idea of the music. I shall send 
you a photograph of myself for the purpose. 
Blue coat, yellow breeches, and top-boots 
would do well, as you seem to like color 
printing.” Because the description fits Werther, 
the morbidly sentimental hero of Goethe's 
novel The Sorrows of Young Werther, who 
kills himself for the unrequited love of his 
friend’s wife, the quartet acquired the subtitle 
“Werther.” 

The tragic first movement of the C-minor 
piano quartet is most strongly felt in the first 
movement. The opening subject grows from 
a descending minor second, a musical sigh of 
pain. The gloom is relieved somewhat by the 
lyrical second theme in the major mode, but 
its descending melodic line casts a slight pall. 
Brahms immediately varies this theme before 
developing both themes and bringing them 
back for the recapitulation. 

The theme of the nervous and intense 
Scherzo is heard in the piano; occasional 
missed accents trip up the forward-rushing 
notes. After a brief pause, the strings state the 


Distinguished by its youth, open-mindedness, 
and versatility, France’s EBENE QUARTET has 
had a meteoric rise to the top. Now among 
the world’s most sought-after quartets, the 
Quartet made its U.S. debut tour in March 
2009 to widespread, dazzling critical acclaim. 
The tour featured performances in Boston, 
Seattle, Washington, D.C., and at Carnegie 
Hall, where the Quartet astonished the 
audience with its rendition of “Someday My 
Prince Will Come” from Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarves. Also in the 2008-2009 
season, the Quartet participated in a Haydn 
cycle at London’s Wigmore Hall, with the 
Emerson, Hagen, and Arcanto Quartets. The 


second theme, which starts sedately enough, 
but immediately develops a sort of musical 
twitch. A calmer interlude in major serves as 
the contrasting trio before the return of the 
Scherzo proper. 

The emotional center of the entire quartet, 
and the putative favorite of Brahms, is the 
Andante. To many listeners, it is a lovely, 
deeply sentimental love song. Biographer 
Richard Specht considers the opening cello 
melody to be Brahms’s reluctant farewell to 
Clara, a pained acknowledgement of their 
doomed relationship. The tender syncopated 
second theme adds a beguiling beauty to this 
exquisite movement. 

The essential texture of the Finale is 
fabricated from the strings spinning out 
expansive, cantabile melodies, while the piano 
skitters along in a rushing, perpetual motion 
of rapid figurations. Charm and warmth 
prevail, but never without a tinge of sadness. 
Of especial interest are the two chorale-like 
sections that seem to recall a religious hymn. 

Brahms and members of the 
Hellmesberger Quartet gave the first 
performance in Vienna on November 18,1875. 


Notes from Guide to Chamber Music, by 
Melvin Berger ©1985 (used with permission). 


Ebene celebrated the Haydn Year at Brussel’s 
Palais des Beaux-Arts, and performed in 
other notable venues including the Theatre 
des Champs-Elysees in Paris, Amsterdam’s 
Concertgebouw, Zurich’s Tonhalle, Vienna’s 
Musikverein, the City of London Festival, and 
Gstaad’s Menuhin Festival. 

Fall 2008 saw the Quartet’s first release 
on the Virgin Classics label: a Ravel, Debussy, 
and Faure recording that was named 
Gramophone’s 2009 Recording of the Year 
and received five-star ratings from both BBC 
Music Magazine and London’s Sunday Times. 
The Ebene Quartet’s live Haydn CD (Mirare, 
Harmonia Mundi) was released in February 


2006 to unanimous worldwide praise, 
including a selection of “Album of the Month” 
by The Strad. As part of its multi-year deal 
with Virgin Classics, the Ebene will release a 
Brahms CD in the fall of 2009, as well as an 
all-improvisatory CD in the fall of 2010. 

Considered one of the finest quartets of 
its generation, the Quartet was named BBC 
Music Magazine’s 2009 Newcomer of the Year, 
and was also nominated for the renowned Les 
Victoires de la Musique Classique Chamber 
Music Ensemble of the Year for 2009. In 
June 2006, the Ebene was admitted to 
the esteemed BBC New Generation Artists 
Scheme, and in 2004 was awarded the First 
Prize of the prestigious ARD Competition in 
Munich, as well as the Audience Prize, two 
Prizes for the best interpretation, and the Karl 
Klinger Foundation Prize. 


Pianist ORION WEISS is one of the most 
sought-after soloists and collaborators in his 
generation. His deeply felt and exceptionally 
crafted performances go far beyond his 
technical mastery and have won him acclaim 
from audiences, critics and colleagues in a 
wide range of repertoire and formats. At age 
27, he continues to demonstrate his gift for 
communication across boundaries of style 
and setting. 

The summer of 2008 saw Mr. Weiss 
perform with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Cleveland Orchestra, Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, and Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. Highlights of his 2008-09 season 
included performances with the Orpheus 
Chamber Orchestra, Pittsburgh Symphony, 
National Arts Centre Orchestra, and the 


Detroit Symphony. In spring 2008, he released 
his debut recording, a recital disc for Yarlung 
Records including works of Bach, Mozart, 
Scriabin, and Carter. 

In the past three seasons, he has 
performed with the Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
Baltimore Symphony, New World Symphony, 
Vancouver Symphony, and in duo summer 
concerts with the New York Philharmonic 
at both Lincoln Center and the Bravo! Vail 
Valley Festival. He has also appeared with 
the symphony orchestras of San Francisco, 
Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Phoenix, 
Rochester, Memphis, Albany, Annapolis, 
Louisville, and Omaha, as well as the 
Minnesota Orchestra, Pacific Symphony 
and Oregon Symphony, among others. 

He toured the U.S. with the Orchester der 
Klangverwaltung Munich in October 2007. 

In 2005, he toured Israel with the Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Itzhak 
Perlman. 

A native of Lyndhurst, Ohio, Mr. Weiss 
attended the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
where he studied with Paul Schenly. Other 
teachers include Daniel Shapiro, Sergei 
Babayan, Kathryn Brown, and Edith Reed. 

In February of 1999, Mr. Weiss made his 
Cleveland Orchestra debut performing Liszt’s 
Piano Concerto No. 1. In March 1999, with 
less than 24 hours’ notice, Mr. Weiss stepped 
in to replace Andre Watts for a performance 
of Shostakovich’s Piano Concerto No. 2 
with the Baltimore Symphony. He was 
immediately invited to return to the Orchestra 
for a performance of the Tchaikovsky Piano 
Concerto in October 1999. In 2004, he 
graduated from the Juilliard School, where he 
studied with Emanuel Ax. 


VISITING CHAMBER GROUPS 

You Can Help 

The Chamber Music Program at the Faculty of Music is thriving 
with exciting work happening on stage and in the classroom. 

For the stage, we have this acclaimed Monday Evening Chamber 
Music Series. For the classroom, we continue to build our Visiting 
Chamber Groups program; these groups not only perform as part of 
the Monday evening series but work extensively with our students 
providing masterclasses and ensemble coaching. 

We need your help - it is our hope that annually we can present 
a variety of chamber ensembles and subsequently provide the 
opportunity for our students to work with these international artists. 

Opportunities exist for individuals to sponsor a visiting ensemble, 
a masterclass, a concert or a series of concerts. Your tax receiptable 
gift will help to ensure wonderful evenings of chamber music and an 
enhanced student experience at the Faculty of Music. To learn more 
about supporting Chamber Music at U of T please contact Bruce 
Blandford at 416-946-3145. 







Thank you for your support! 

The Faculty of Music gratefully acknowledges the generosity of the individuals, foundations, 
associations and corporations who gave cumulative gifts of $1,500 or more 
between September 1, 2008 and December 1, 2009 in support of our students and programs. 
Thank you for the part you are playing in advancing the cause of music education in Canada. 
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We have made all attempts to ensure the accuracy of this list. If we have erred, please accept our apologies. 
Your revisions are welcome. Please contact Tyler Greenleaf at 416-946-3580. 


KING’S COLLEGE CIRCLE HERITAGE SOCIETY 

We are pleased to acknowledge the following members of the University of Toronto’s King’s College Circle 
Heritage Society for including the Faculty of Music in their estate planning. 
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For information on giving opportunities at the Faculty of Music please contact Bruce Blandford at 416-946-3145. 


